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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Note: The editor is not responsible for opinions expressed in this department. All com- 
munications must be accompanied by the name and address of the writer. 

RED CROSS WORK IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
Dear Editor: For some time I have been watching your columns for an 
account of Red Cross work in high schools, but so far have been unable to find 
an outline of the same. Perhaps our plan might prove interesting to public health 
nurses who may be called upon to place the course of instruction. In our high 
school of nearly four hundred the girls are required to take at least one year of 
Domestic Science and Art in order to graduate. This year, the two courses out- 
lined by the American Red Cross : Hygiene and Home Nursing, and Dietetics, have 
been included in our curriculum among the elective studies. We have fifteen in 
the class, meeting once a week for each subject, taking two recitation periods to 
each lesson. The Dietetics is taught by the Domestic Science instructor, who has 
enrolled in the Red Cross, while I teach the Hygiene and Home Nursing. These 
courses cover one semester and the girls who secure a passing grade are allowed 
one credit for the semester's work. The members of the class are enrolled at 
Washington and we use the examination questions sent us by the committee at 
Washington. This work has been taught in some of the colleges, but I feel 
there is a great advantage in including it in the high school, as it will undoubtedly 
be the means of interesting a great many girls in hospital work and will be of 
great value to the students selecting college work previous to entering a training 
school. As a war measure, I feel the material is very valuable as an educational 
factor for high school students. The Home Nursing, Dietetics, and First Aid, 
for the girls, and First Aid for the boys, would serve as a fortification against 
the conditions we find in regular school work, when making physical examinations, 
due to the ignorance of parents. Educators are slowly beginning to realize that 
the impaired physical condition of a child affects his school work and we must 
teach parents of the future the need of having physical defects remedied early 
in life. With our country at war, it is nothing short of criminal negligence for 
us to allow our boys and girls to grow up without a knowledge of the treatment 
one should receive following a minor accident or during a minor illness. I wish 
nurses familiar with this work in high school might give an account of the way 
they are handling their course of instruction. 

Massachusetts School Nurse. 

LETTERS FROM RED CROSS NURSES 
I. 
Dear Editor: We have been having extremely cold weather, registering from 
14 to 20 degrees below zero and from 32 to 40 degrees in the wards during the 
warmest part of the day. Our water pipes have all frozen and for three days 
we had no water, except that which could be carried from a distance of a quarter 
mile. This would seem insignificant for a small family, but for an institution of 
this size, one feels the effect most intensely. As you probably know, our huts 
are only summer buildings and there is scarcely a room where the outside can- 
not be seen through many cracks in the walls. In the nurses' quarters we have 
provided oil stoves and in the mess hall we have two coal stoves. During this 
cold spell, we have been obliged to close the living room, owing to the scarcity 
of fuel. Fortunately we have been able to obtain a small amount of extra oil, 
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